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To-day new ideas and attitudes can emerge, recom- 
mended solely for their intrinsic value; and confidence, born 
in the first place of political independence, is bound to 
invade every field of thought and activity. The more one 
reads and hears about the complexity of the problems that 
confront the Indian people, however, the more inadequate, 
one feels, are merely political motives to meet the case. 
Whether the too subjective religious life of India can be 
harnessed on the great scale to reasonable and social ends 
remains to be seen but it is comforting to know that many 
of those who know and love her best have no hesitation in 
forecasting for India a happy solution of the problems and 
difficulties that surround her at the present moment. 


(Contributed.) 


formalism and retains its pristine simplicity. To enter a sort 
of protest against the excesses of institutional j , to 
strip it of its dogmatic accretions, to make it amenable to 
reason, and to insist that what cannot be accepted by D 

mind ought not to be accepted at all : this has been the especial 


destiny unaided. He is a social creature, and in and through 
society he gives of his best, and there alone realizes his full 
stature as a responsible and many-sided human being. The 
faith of the Humanist is in the rational life, which he believes 
offers the greatest chance of conquering social ills and resolving 
human problems. 


But how many people care very much about the rational 


life, even when they pay it lip-service? The real difficulty 
facing the Humanist is getti 


appear. 

If the Christian religion is not a supreme avowal of the 

good life, and an ennoblement of the moral nature, then what 
there really to commend it? If, 


Now ethics are neutral in respect of theistic or 
atheistic assumptions. ics necessarily concern human 
duct, and in their hi form ha 


The next two issues of “The Inquirer” will contain reports 
of the main discussions af the General Assembly tncefings. Order 
your copy mow! The issue for May 1 will be 2 129. member. The 
Youth Supplement which usually appears im the lest issue of cach 
is beld over May 29. 


We 
The 
‘Thee notwithstanding that from the viewpoint of ultimate self. 
PRs ee interest there is every reason why they should. But in his 
Bi oat apotheosis of the scientific approach the Humanist seems 
ai rather to ignore the fact that it is through the individual that 
YE Rg. any large-scale reform or levelling-up must be achieved. He 
he 2 a is more given to sociological analysis than self-diagnosis, and 
4 2a apt to concentrate on improving society without giving due 
=. thought to improving the moral calibre of the individuals who 
yt CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANISM __ compose it. In fine, he has too intellectual an attitude to lite 
HE to be notably successful in what he would undertake to do. 
| By G. Bennett * 
| _ the idyllic preacher of Galilee were abroad on earth to-day _ 
he would doubtless be astonished at the vast complex of regeneration depends largely upon 
: : ; “ar generation ; and I think it is in their failure fully to recognize 
rs dogmas and rites commonly held to constitute the religion this that both contemporary Christianity and contemporary 
2 built upon his personality and life. It seems most probable that Humanism reveal their inadequacy. The present situation is 
at the theology of Jesus did not go beyond the acceptance of God one in which Christian and Humanist move in opposite camps, 
ae as the Heavenly Father of all. To give his work and teaching driven by what seems at first sight to be a mutual exclusive. 
Ef a doctrinal cast was the labour of St. Paul and those who ness in thought, outlook, and purpose. But on examination 
e- followed him. that mutual exclusiveness is not nearly so complete as mich 
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| example of Jesus we become practitioners of goodness. Chris- ethical Living 
ie 3 tianity, in essence, is a religion of universal fellowship and 
| ee love. Yet how many of its professed devotees have a live 
| te appreciation of this? Theology weighs so heavily upon it that 
he its real nature and purpose are often lost sight of. ier oF in theoloey docs not 
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“GOD IS NO RESPECTER OF 
PERSONS” 
By John Rowland 


Unitarianism, which we had hoped had been outgrown, are 
still in existence, are disquieting. Often Unitarians are made 
to feel themselves as outside the pale, as scarcely deserving 
the name of Christian, and the orthodox try to make their 
religion a kind of preserve, to which no outsider can be 


This seems to me to be an example of the same kind of 
feeling as that which is dealt with in the tenth cha of the 
of the Apostles, from which, of course, my title is taken. 
Church, which had started in Judai 


Jerusalem itself. Others—notably Paul—said that if the mes- 
sage of the Christian faith was to be a message of hope, it 


must be open and available to all the world. A good deal of 


the Acts of the Apostles is concerned with this controversy. 


It may appear to some readers that this is a matter which 
has its interest to students of religious history, but has no bear- 
ing on the present day. But is thisso ? “God is no respecter of 
—, And the writer of Acts continues: “In every nation 

that feareth Him and worketh righteousness, is acceptable 
to Him.” In other words, details of law and ritual are not as 
important as the orthodox Jews had thought; the man or 


through the ceremonies of baptism and confirmation in the 


nation,” or “in every Catholic nation,” or “in every demo- 


cratic nation.” 


Whether the author of Acts saw how broad he was making 
the appeal we cannot, of course, know ; but there seems little 


_ doubt that it may be interpreted in that way. And if the ex- 


clusion of coloured people or Unitarians from the Christian 
fold is to be regarded as a defiance of the obvious meaning of 
a worthwhile episode in the New Testament story, then the 
contemptuous way in which some Christians look on many of 
the followers of the other great world religions may equally 


be regarded as contrary to a really enlightened view of things. 


PHILIP MILNER OLIVER, C.B.E. 


death of Mr. P. M. Oliver at the age of sixty-nine brings 
a tremendous loss to the Unitarian movement. It will also 
be felt far beyond the bounds of our fellowship, for Philip 
Oliver’s name was associated with all sorts of good causes— 

as Treasurer. The gift ran in the family. He and his 
father and grandfather before him had been treasurers of An- 
coats Hospital, Manchester, since its foundation. When this 
office came to an end with the inauguration of the National 


Social 
of the General Assembly. He also served 


Service Department 
the Manchester and Salford District Nursing Institute, the East 
Lancashire Tuberculosis and East Lancs. 


i 

4 
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preserving 
attended and spoke at the annual pilgrimage 
blers to The Winnats at Castleton in support of the 
to Mountains Bill. 


ECENT revelations that some of the old prejudices against “i * 
— 
Bi 
of the early Jewish converts, to be a matter for Jews only. fe 
This was at first the view of Peter and of the Church at Sr , 
ea . M. Oliver rman o egio ae 
Hospitals Board, and maintained a close connec.ion with 
Ancoats and other hospitals. When, last July, he had a stroke, 26 
it was to Ancoats Hospital that he was taken, and there he a, 
remained for three months. Then he convalesced at home a 
until a second attack on Sunday night, April 11, brought about ate 
his death. «t¥ 
woman who tried to Wo 700 Will Was acceptaDie as a mem- 
ber of the Christian community. It would be thought that, All his life Philip Oliver was associated with the service of 
when once this had been established, nearly 1,900 years ago, good causes. In its early days he was a prominent speaker in 
it would have been realized that barriers once broken down the League of Nations Union. He was the Treasurer of 
could not be re-erected. the Union for Social 
Yet to-day we have, from many orthodox quarters, an 
argument not very unlike that of the orthodox Jews in the first 
Roman Catholic or the Anglican Churches are really entitled Crippled in his left foot from boyhood, P. a a8 - 
the Apostios ? mental activity matched his physical endurance. He es 
other in demand as a speaker for all sorts of religious : 
their organizations ; none was too small to receive his bs 
tests & +4 
ip, are a good deal nearer to the spirit of carly words were always thought-provoking, grace : ¢ 
concisely expressed with a fine touch of humour, and he never 4. 
The thought that God is no respecter of personscan, too, would requre oo 
be given an even wider application. It can be applied to the ~ ’ : 
international scene. It may mean that all human beings are _ As a barrister he made his way and became a Commis- > 
equally sons and daughters of God; it may mean that the sioner of Assize and served as deputy County Court Judge. 
As a politician he was a life-long Liberal, and contested every 
belief, of riches and poverty, of Labour voter and Conserva- general election as a candidate for the Blackley Division from : 
tive voter—thaf all these should somehow be swept aside by 1918 to 1945, securing election to Parliament in 1923 and 1929. , 
persen. His denominational record included the following offices - 
When we read (as we did a few months ago) that a Roman Reet < eee as long as they were in : 
Catholic bishop forbade members of his church to share in a being, Lower Mosley Street Manchester ; Secretary ; 
Remembrance Day service, we are horrified. We think that of the trustees of Cross Street Chapel, Manchester ; Lay Sec- 
the complete lack of Christian tolerance and charity shown by stony of Sie Se a and in various years ; 
such an attitude is something deplorable. But just as bad isthe -—shhe was President of the Assembly of Lancashire and 3 
msistence in some parts of South Africa that black men and Cheshire, the Manchester District Association of Unitarian 
white men shall not be allowed to worship in the same church and Free Christian Churches, and in 1941 of the General | 
at the same time. but in Assembly. 
a agucouamens, He had a very modest and friendly personality, and he ¢ 
Notice # is “in every nation”; not “in every white loved music and the arts. He walked the mile distance to and 7 
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The Annual Meeting of the Manchester District Association 


was held at 


at their establishment, plus postage and packing which is 
nett, so that YOU SUBSCRIBE WITHOUT COST. 


Cross Street Chapel, Manchester, on Tuesday, 
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& relaboms, acw MARCHANT BROOKS & CO.. BAKEWELL (Teil 61) 
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private 
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at 


_ ANNUAL MEETINGS | 


230 pm. 


pm. 
$5.30 p.m. 


Conway Hall, London 


(except where otherwise stated) 


London: Tuesday, April 27 to Friday, April 30 


OUTLINE OF CHIEF EVENTS 


TUESDAY, APRIL 27. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
UNION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE ANNUAL. MEET- 


Rev. R. W. Sorensen, M.P. “The Churches and the 
Colour Problem” 


ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 
Preacher: Rev. S. P. Whitehouse, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND ANNUAL BUSI-_ 
NESS MEETING. 
p.m. 

NVERSAZIONE 


MEETING CONTINUED. 
(Stern Hall, Seymour Place, 
WA) 
 SHURSDAY, APRIL 29 
COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Preacher: Rev. L. Mason, B.A., B.D. (Gordon Square). 
ESSEX HALL LECTURE “TRUTH AND 
CERTAINTY.” 
Professor A. Victor Murray, President of Cheshunt 
College, Cambridge. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS (Women's League, 
PUBLIC MEETING. 
Resolutions on Matters of Public interest and concern. 


and, after the firet mesting of the Assembly, as may be 
proved from time to time the the 
dation of the Council. A sentative Association may for 


the purposes of this Rule consist of more than one 


the recommendation of the il, be the Sunday School 
Association, the Women’s League, and the Unitarian Young 

ts bor thee Goveruing boty of thr Fro 
byterian College, Carmarthen. 


the G 
M College Manchest 


that at least 
1 mem 


‘on matters, election of their Representatives on 
Council" and the addition of the words "and to speak thereat” 


with revisions based on Local Rating and special conditions 
These values 


: 


aoe 1 Member to be appointed by the Non-subscribing Presbyterian 
TR Church of Ireland. 
234) 3 Members to be appointed by approved Societies who shall 
unless and until otherwise determined by the Assembly on 
1 Mem y y 
ae for three years, or until their successors have been elected or ap- 
LAS 
ti > 7.30 N.B.—The Consttrurion will be found on pages 16-18 of the 
ios Year Book. 
i= “Full-Time Ministries (One Church or More) 
1: 10.0 am. _ The following emoluments and allowances represent what a 
4 minister should receive: 
11.15 am. (a) Basic Supend. 
< (b) Housing accommodation OR Housing allowance. 
H TF (c) allowance. 
i= (e) National Insurance Contribution. 
+ oe 29 “pm. (f) Congregational proportion of Ministers’ Pension and 
Insurance Fuad Contribution. 
is dropped, except as regards Housing. 
i- Chairman: The President, Mr. S. R. Butler, A-C_A. Minimum stiprad up to FIVE years in the Ministry £375 
i t.. FRIDAY, APRIL 38 Minimum stipend over FIVE years in the Ministry £450 
| [E>- 10.0 am. CONFERENCE “OUR CHURCHES AND THE In addition to these basic stipends there should be provided 
ie WORLD.” the items (b) to (f) im the list above. 
Be: Country Provincial Town London 
and Liberal Wort Manse rent free... .... £40 £50 £75 
hi Dr. & . Bhatia, “Liberal Religion as a Manse rent and rates free ... £56 £70 ; £105 
= must be considered in light of local conditions. 
It must be made clear that the General Assembly cannot make 
Resolutions at the Ampual Basiness Mecting must rest upon the congregations. 
in addition to routine resolutions the following will appear on 
i should send without further to the Secretary 
im writing, with the mame of the Seconder. 
C R Christian Faith, were received at a Confirmation 
Resolution of the Centenary of the Unitarian Collcsc. The Rev. Allred “Hal 
14 lay and 7 af) to be elected tri- Preps 
the at ther 3 im accord- 
to be made as hereinafter provided 


